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The personal-grovth model of the language arts, hased 
on views expressed at the 1S6o Dartmouth Seminar, empiiasizes creative 
drama as important in conrriharing to children'* s language 
development. However, any increase in creative drama within language 
arts programs is jeopardized by current conditions, which include 
limited economic resources, teacher cutbaclcs, declining enrollments, 
the bacic-to-basics movement, and the movement to provide additional 
funding for the gifted (which might appropriate whatever dramatics 
effort does exist)* This paper points out that proponents of creative 
dramatics need to understand and experience some of the uses of 
language which >:^pontaneous drama permits, discusses a schema for 
varying styles of language, and examines the use of these styles in 
drama activity. The paper gives examples of participatory work in 
creative dramatics and states, in conclusion, that carefully 
controlled longitudinal research is needed to support the inclusion 
of creative drama in language arts programs. (J!S) 
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O-.e of the r.ijor sti~uli fur cli.-.n>:e in the last decade vas the Dartr:outh 

^■^ -inir'^held in 1966. As a result of the eonf t-rc-nce , a personal growth rjodel 

of the lap.;,:uage arts, sen:cvhat akin to that of the ?rogre^;sive Education era, 

ru. ■ r ^L'd. This liiodel u\is ! ised r.n thf prer^.ise stated by Jolm Dixun, autlior 

c<l I '.iKj r import of the <. o:if ^ rt^nrr-- , i. raL: 

in sharing . x;- i 1 e > ;^ with other-i .in is using l;i;i^;t;age 

to r.ake t lie exp-ritnce real to himself. The selection 

and shaniiii; th/it ] - i n/.M-'i T'' in'.olvc'S, tlie choices betwt-en 

alternative expressions so thi.it the lingijage shall fit 

the i-xperience and bring it to life "as it r<>ally was" — 

these activitir'S inply i r. ^ nat i ve vork. If we-i^ould 

uhraTve all the occaslc^ns \>.htn a rhMd uses laiiguige 

in this way, and put ther: together, we should have 

caught a gli:';pse of a r -p r esen t a t i cna 1 world that the 

child his built up to .it reality as he knows it. (1975, p. 6) 

^ The Dart r.o nth F^-nir.ar is the ce on name for a condor once held at Dartmouth 

Coll^f^e in 1966 entitled the .'^nglo ,\''(ri(an Conference on the Teaching of English. 
Fifty A;ieric^m and Briti ;h Fuglish educators participated in the conference to 
discrjss i'^;a:eH reg.irding the English curriculum. 
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D'.iring the I:iSt dacrtde progr/iirs in this co'j'utry b^ean to show influence 
of the Dartr.onth view that lan^Tiage is l»^ax■^•^d in operation, not by dur^y- 
r-ns. L;^-\;r.age in operation v;as doscribed as free "-.ovct-. :at Ictvoon d-^-r?logue 
and -onoTo.-ae and bet'-x-en talk, drara, writing, and literature to build up 
a store of o'lared c:-;pcr i c-nce fr^-r: which i-ach child v.-.n craw in building a 
personal representation of ^;>:pei : ^ nce. (Dixon, 1975, p. 13) 

In the .Personal growth r.odel , cr^-ative dr::-a v.-as seen as a central focus 

..:-.-r^ing frc-ni talk but differing fi - it in tliree ways as cited by Douglas 

:r s at the Sc^ninar: 

1. r.ov^r.ent and gesture play a lar^t-r part in the 
t'Ap ress ion of n:eaaing; 

« 

2- r: group worr.ing ti:^tT.:r::r upon an ir.pro vi sa t i on 
' .-eds r^ore del ibt-rately and consciously to 
ul 1 abora t e . . . ; 

3. the narrative fr::ni.worV allc'ws for repr-tition and 

provides a unity that enables the acti^m nore easily 
ro take on ^^yc:boiic status, (Dixon, r>75, p. 37) 

r-ata is not available as to the nur^ber of school districts in t:.c United 

St.:tes involving childrr.-n in experiences in creative drana, nor an the sp'r-cific 

lafl'itiice of Darr^.f-uth. I'(.'W-V'.-r , any i r .„ ;ses in involve rn-nt in creative 

dr :ra stilting from r.^-ent publ icat I'^ns , c > ,r r i cu!! ^ni ^uivltjs, < o1 Ic-^e cozjr.-es, 

.md in-M-rvice efforts .:re j -.rop.ir d i /ed by current conditions inclH(iing llrr.ited 

e. -.^ -ic rt - nurc^'S, teac'ner cut-bacV.s, declining onrollrents, the *M)ack to 

l\u' ;;isics*' ;-.^)Vt':nent which stresses r:.-stery of narrowly difint-d skills, and 

the- r..n iirt.nt ir.o vi-.r.cnt to pvuv'.de .::.]d i t i e.ia 1 funding for the gifted. The 

1 ittor :jover..'nt nay r.ake what creative drairatics exists in the schools so-ethlng 

for -nly the cho^.en few, nrjt an int.gr.il r-rt of the Kmguage arts program 

irpfrt.int for all criildrcn, 
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F.K'vd with these oo;inttrr novf-T-'frnt s , proponents of creative drarntics 
::.-v'd to f.rice critical r::-srions regarding the efficacy/ of participation in 
«-r. :ti%-e ;ir.-:it.ios -xp^^ r I ^':^:;cs as a r^'giilar pcirt of the l.-:n3uage arts 
iTL'^r.-m. To care, i/jiile vast clai-s are nade c;.>ncern i ::g the effc-cts of 
»Tt.ativ*e dr..:: Tries, those are nut supported by a hody of L-ripirlral research 
■..'h'-. h Is still in its inf.r^.nc^'' In tnis c<'r:plex field. 

^a.rc-d v.irh this situation, ivT^.at I propose to do in the regaining 
tiir-e is to let you ex,"eric-nce sone of the uses of language vhich spontaneous 
dra-r.a pc:::nits, .:i'sc:?ss a schi^-Tna for varying styles of languav;e, and to 
.. :-:::-:ne i:se of th^ .-^e stylos in the dran:a activity, 

N*ow so that we can s'nare a co"on base of experience for later talk, let's 
becc'Zie involved in sor^e dramatic activity. 
1. Listening Exercise 

Close your eyes, please, if you will. Shut out every sound that exists 
except the sound of your own natural breathing or your own heartbeat. Don't 
breathe in any special v/ay, just the j:ound of your own natural breathing. 

N'ow list.'-n to any 30-nds that you can hear inside the roos that ve 
.ire sitting in. 

Now listen to .'iny sounds that y(>u cnn hear outside the rooiL but in 
the bu i : t1 i nil . 

Now listen to ..(^iiruis just outside the builtJing, on the street outside 
t>r in the nearby environment. 

^[(leas for dranatic activity are adapted f J'ora Devel oj;^Tent Th rough ^Drarna 
by Brian Way (1967). 
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*\ow lis ton to sounds in your ovn liorne. And now to your own natural 
breathing. 

2. Colors 

open your eyes and look at the back of one hand. I:ov ir.any colors 
ran you see in the back of one haiid? Don*t try to tell T7»e about it, just 
notice how :r.any different colors you can soe. 

Xow see if you can find any of the colors soirjpvhere else in the room. 
yiiyhe in the walls, carpet, or furniture. 

N'ow turn to a partner near you .Mid share together the sounds you 
hoard or the colors you saw and how they might have matched up. Chat with 
a p*rrtnt-r about tlie different expi-r ienres you had. * 

3. Cynhal Signal 

Good, you reacted just as you sliould v.'hen you heard the cymbal sound. 
You froze. ^rnv_-never you hear it today I wander if you can stop talking or 
nK>ving so quickly that you would be ] ik'o a statue frozen right in the middle 
of a word. Do you think you can? Shall we try? Tell your partner about 
what night have been making a sound you heard, showing them wliat it was like. 

* Good. Let's see if you can freeze that quickly whenever you hear the 
sound today. 

4. Details of Architecture 

A rn«"ncnt ago you noticed colors in the room. Now examine the overall 
arclii tec t ure of the room. ^Totlce all its details in siJt":h a way that you could 
sketch a plan of it when you are no longer here. 

,\ow find a partner and without looking around describe features you*ve 
noticed. * 
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5. Use for the Room 

ICow in a minute vhen I say so, not before, form a group of five. 
And in your group ccicide on a use ocher than a r.ceting rooia or a room in a 
hotel for tliis room you've e:-::inined so carefully. Decide on a use and di^cide 
on a vay to advertise it over the radio to convince others of its value 
for the purpose you see. Your ad can be only thi "ty secoi:ds long* It must 
involve every T.ember in an active role and you can involve only one person 
as an .announcer. You vill have 2 minutes to plan your ad. Begin now. 
(2 minutes) * 

y.ow yor^ve had time to plan your ads to sell tliis space. l%hen you 
hoar the cymbal begin your thirty second commerical ending it when you hear 
the cy:r;bal again. Begin novv. * (1 minute) * 

Talk in your group about yoar commer ical to sel 1 the space. * 
Let's liear from each group in a word or two about the use you planned 
for the room. 

This brief bit of drama work can serve to highlight the contributions 
which creative dramatics can make to the development of a child's competence 
with a range of linguistic styles serving differing functions. 

SrijZe^ Langtiagz Involved hi Vij.vna 

To examine the range of functions of language offered in a creative dramatics 
(^xpt?rlence it is helpful to refer to James Britten's schcrma of language funct ions. 
(1971) Britton, in exploring the functions of extended di scourse, has identified 
two major roles of language use. One Is the participant role in which the 
speaker operates in the actual world, using language to get something done. 
The second role is th^^ spectator role in which the speaker uses language rcpre- 
sc^ntationally or symbolically, being "concerned with events not now taking 
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pince (past events or Imagined events), / being J concerned with them per se . . - 
and not as a, neans t_o sorne ong oing transac t ion with the actual" (Brit ton, 1971, 
p. 209). 

Brltton also discusses functions of language centering on the expressive 
function which "straddles the participant/spectator distinction," (1971, p. 210) 
as shovn In the iiiodel. The t ransactional function is the full participant 
role, while the poet i c function, or language involving the verbal arts, is the 
full spectatorial role. Expressive language, the mode nost used in personal 
face-to-face coir.Tnunlcation, is free to irove between participatory and spectatorial 
language. For example, if on your return from this trip you begin to tell a 
colleague of your experience you may begin in the expressive spectatorial 
node. You may shift to participatory expressive language if the colleague 
Inquires about the meetings you attended. If the colleague is most responsive 
to your story you may shift to the poetic function of langu'ige if you begin 
to construct a story of convention experiences. If, however, your colleague 
is a superior who asks that you justify time and financial support for the trip 
based on your attend;:nre at meetings you may switch quickly to the transactional 
function of participatory langtiage. Most likely, however, as Britton notes in 
a similar example, you and your col'' -igue would continue in the f-xpressive 
function to exchange experiences, i<, .iS, and reactions, sometimes in the 
participatory role :ind sometimes in the spectatorial role. (1971, p. 210) 

Vantjhig Ube.b LangiLag^ In C^icativ^ X)nar\a.tAc.ii 

H.iving established a theory of the varying uses of language based on the 
f unct ion language serves and the purpose or role of the generator and receiver 
of the language, consideration should return to the question of the role which 

7 
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Britton, James, VHiat's the Use? A Schematic Account of Language Functions, 
''The Context of Language. A.M. Wilkinson, editor. Edjica tional Review , 
Vol. 23, June, 1971, p. 210. 
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creative draniatics can play in providing opportunities for such uses of language. 
Even in our brief experience with creative dramatics both participatory and 
speclatorial u-scs of language occurred. 

In reflecting with a partner on sounds and colors or the details of the 
room you expu-rienced, spectatorial language was employed, probably in the 
4-xpressive node, as you were involved in verbal image-making to share experiences. 
Had someone been so moved by their sounds or colors as to move from any 
irrj7:,-(i iate concern for the sh aring to ultimate attention to the sha ping of 
experience then the poetic function would have been employed. Though use of 
poetic language seems unlikely in this situation it is clearly possible in 
dramatic experiences of greater tiepth and involvement. 

Throughout the r.-:perience as you received instructions the participatory 
role v;as employed, as it was in your two minutes of planning for the ad. 
Actually doing the ad represents one of the fascinating dualities of language 
function v;hich drama permits and shows how drama can 'widen the range of 
linguistic opportunities and voices which a child can experience. On the one 
hand your use of language in creating the ad was participatory since you were 
acting in the real world to sell the room. How^ever, since imagined events were 
involved the language was spectatorial. Through drama children can operate 
in the ''real world'' at a participatory level without the limits or burdens 
of their own reality. That creative drama offers the child opportunity to use 
such varied styles of language adds to its contributions to the total language 
arts program. 

Carefully com rolled longitudinal research is needed to support this 
rationale for the contributions of creative drama in developing facility in 
the use of language for both its more conimonly recognized role of symbolism 

9 



to make reality froni experience and for growth in ability to use language 

for all its functions, a. goal iniportant in a comprehensive language arts 

pror^ram. This is only one iinportant research question regarding the contri 
f 

but i ons of crea t ive dramatics which needs to be undertaken in this period 
of edui:at ional turmoil. 
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